with Sirmay. Jacobi said he was up to his ears in work,
slaving over the composition and orchestration of his new
operetta.

"M. was then living at the hotel on St. Margaret's Is-
land, in the middle of the Danube. Usually he would go
home between two and three at night, traveling the long
distance to the bridge across the island in one of the one-
horse cabs that were still universal. His road took him
from the center of town to the island by way, among
others, of the quiet little street where Jacobi lived on the
second floor of an apartment house. At about three o'clock
one night, on toward dawn, as the rubber-tired cab was
noiselessly approaching Jacobi's place, M. noticed that
Jacobi's windows were open, his room lit up, and piano
music was sounding out in the still of the night. M. stopped
the cab to listen.

"Jacobi was playing the piano, over and over again a
sweet-toned waltz that later became famous practically
throughout the world by its success in Sibyl. It is a very
beautiful, melodious waltz with a faint, melancholy un-
dertone, undoubtedly the finest of Jacobi's r^any tunes.

"M. sat in the cab below, listening attentively. In the
room upstairs Jacobi, obviously excited in this moment of
artistic creation, kept passionately repeating the same
music. M. says he could see in his mind's eye a little table
beside the piano, on which the composer would write
down on music paper, during his occasional brief pauses
in playing, the phrases and turns of his new work. The
repetition of the ingratiating tune was unending. M. al-
ready knew it by heart. He signaled to the cabman, and
they drove on. M. went home to the island, humming theeither sitting, leaning against a piece of furniture, or
